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that he feared was the American principle. The best
thing he knew of that country was, that in it a man
can have meat for his labour. He had read in
Stewart's book that when he inquired in a New York
hotel for the Boots, he had been shown across the
street, and had found Mungo in his own house dining
on roast turkey.

We talked of books. Plato he does not read, and
he disparaged Socrates; and, when pressed, per-
sisted in making Mirabeau a hero. Gibbon he called
the splendid bridge from the old world to the new.
His own reading had been multifarious. Tristram
Shandy was one of his first books after Robinson
Crusoe, and Robertson's America an early favourite.
Eousseau's Confessions had discovered to him that,he
was not a dunce; and it was now ten years since he had
learned German, by the advice of a man who told him
he would find in that language what he wanted.

He took despairing or satirical views of literature
at this moment; recounted the incredible sums paid
in one year by the great booksellers for puffing.
Hence it comes that no newspaper is trusted now,
no books are bought, and the booksellers are on the
eve of bankruptcy.

He still returned to English pauperism, the crowded
country, the selfish abdication by public men of all
that public persons should perform. "Government
should direct poor men what to do. Poor Irish folk
come wandering over these moors. My dame makes
it a rule to give to every son of Adam bread to eatv
and supplies his wants to the next house. But here